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book has a distinct and permanent pedagogical value. But it is more 
than this : it is the first serious attempt to present together, with any 
approximation to completeness, the ethical writings of a man from 
whom we have still much to learn, and this not merely from the mat- 
ter of his writings, but from the spirit with which they are pervaded 
throughout. 

Ernest Albee. 

La Morale de Kant, etude critique par Andre Cresson, ancien 
eleve de l'Ecole normale superieure, professeur agrege de philoso- 
phic (Ouvrage couronne par l'Academie des Sciences morales et 
politiques.) Paris, Felix Alcan, editeur. 1897. — pp. viii, 204. 
In accordance with the plan proposed by the Academy, the author 
of this treatise first presents the essential features of the ethical theory 
of Kant, which he then subjects to a critical examination in re- 
spect to its fundamental principles and their logical development. 
The work concludes with an attempt to assign to Kant as an ethical 
writer his proper place in the development of moral theory, and in 
particular to show wherein his doctrine resembles the Stoic and the 
Christian ethics and wherein it differs from both. 

In his exposition of the Kantian theory, the author, instead of mak- 
ing use of copious extracts, selects a single proposition, which, as a 
guiding thread, shall at once facilitate the reader's passage through 
difficulties in Kant's ethical treatises, and afford a clue to subsequent 
criticism. The clue is put into the reader's hand by the opening 
sentence of the treatise. It is Kant's celebrated formula: "Act so 
that the maxim of thy will shall be valid at the same time as a principle 
of universal legislation. ' ' Concerning this formula, the author re- 
marks that, taken by itself, no moralist would refuse to accept it ; it is 
peculiar to Kant only in form, and in the very special meaning which 
he puts into it. 

Prior to Kant, philosophers had sought in two ways to solve the 
problems of ethics, viz. : by rational theology, assigning to the law of 
duty a transcendent origin in the will of God, whose existence is 
proved by reason ; or by psychology, finding the source of morality 
in the original tendencies of human nature. From the first solution, 
that of transcendent origin, Kant had cut himself off in the " Critique 
of Pure Reason. ' ' Those who teach an immanent ethics, deriving the 
moral law from the nature of man, fall into two classes, according as 
they make happiness, or perfection, the end of action. The former, 
the Eudaemonists, fail because sensibility, whence pleasures and pains 
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arise, is individual and cannot yield universal laws of duty. The 
latter, the perfectionists, are in error in supposing that the good, or 
perfection, is something desired for its own sake, the truth being that 
all objects are desired, not for themselves, but for the satisfaction fol- 
lowing their attainment. Hence Kant finds himself in opposition at 
once to the transcendental and to the immanent schools of moralists. 
The old methods must be abandoned. To be a moralist one must be 
an innovator. 

Characteristic of the new view of Kant is the distinction of the 
form and the matter of an act, and the principle that the form alone, 
without consideration of the matter, i. <?., the result, determines its 
morality, whence he deduces the freedom, the autonomy, of the moral 
will and the categorical imperative : " Act so that the maxim of thy 
will shall always be valid as a principle of universal legislation. ' ' Or, 
" Act so that thou treat humanity, whether in thine own person, or 
in that of another, always as an end, and never as a means." 

This principle, then, that the form alone, apart from all question of 
results, determines moral quality, is the guiding principle in the 
theory. 

M. Cresson devotes about one-third of his book to the exposition of 
Kant's moral system as set forth in his several ethical treatises. One 
who desires to acquaint himself with that system will find in the first 
two chapters of the volume an excellent introduction. The third 
chapter contains the writer's critical estimate of Kant's ethical theory. 
There are two questions to be answered : i. Is the system consistently 
developed from its principles? 2. Are the principles sound ? 

The first question is this : Admitting the fundamental principles, 
do the Theory of Right and the Theory of Virtue follow logically 
from the Metaphysics of Morality and the Critique of Practical 
Reason ? 

Criticism will make it appear that Kant has not escaped the serious 
error of being illogical. First, however, he must be justified against 
the accusations of Schopenhauer, who charges Kant with entire 
oblivion of his principles when drawing his conclusions. Kant has 
declared moral worth to consist solely in obedience to the moral 
law, because it is the law, without further considerations. But when 
the question arises what is to determine whether an act may or 
may not have the authority of a universal law, it is answered : Con- 
sider whether it would cause pleasure or pain to one so acting, if 
everybody should do the same. Regard for consequences to one's self 
of an act, if universally practised, determine its morality. But this 
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is directly opposed to the principle that in judging of the moral 
quality of actions no regard whatever shall be paid to consequences. 
In reply to this criticism by Schopenhauer, it may be said that how- 
ever the language of Kant in certain places may seem to justify this 
charge of inconsistency, it does not hold when his meaning is under- 
stood. The criterion is not the pleasure or the pain resulting to the 
agent which gives to an act universally performed the authority of law : 
it is the absurdity or the non-absurdity which would follow its universal 
practice. A nature whose fundamental law was self-destruction would 
be itnpossibk, because self-contradictory. The same self-destructive 
character would appear in the case of society, if false promises were 
universally made. The test is not, as Schopenhauer conceives it : If 
everybody should do as I do, should I experience pleasure or pain ? 
The question is this : Whether an act, made a law, would annul itself? 

But this charge refuted, Kant is not yet cleared of inconsistency. 
In the Doctrine of Rights the consequences deduced are not in ac- 
cordance with the principles. This appears in the discussion of the 
question of the legitimacy of appropriation in general, and of the soil 
in particular, in which the right to acquire and to hold is made to rest 
upon the power to defend : — a form of validation which, however con- 
sonant with practice, is not consistent with the Kantian principle which 
makes right regulate power, and not the reverse. 

The second question concerns the principles themselves. Are they 
admissible? In defence of them, Kant has to show : (1) That an act 
has moral value only when done freely and with regard to the cate- 
gorical form and not to the matter, i. e., the results of the act. (2) 
That one in acting must believe himself free and therefore capable of 
morality. (3) That certain religious beliefs may accompany the 
moral life, drawn from the consideration of the sovereign good, to 
which man must aspire, but yet without subordinating virtue to hap- 
piness. These beliefs, or postulates, are the immortality of the soul 
and the existence of God. The author's criticism begins with the 
third principle. Of the justness of it the reader may judge. It 
amounts to this. Kant's argument here rests upon the proposition : 
It is a moral obligation to realize the sovereign good. For Kant, ob- 
ligation assures possibility. The case turns on this : Am I morally 
bound to realize the sovereign good ? Kant has not shown this to be 
a duty. Moreover, he cannot do it. One is under obligation to be 
virtuous, but not to be happy. The sovereign good includes both. 
Happiness is not an object of duty, but of desire. And in Kant's 
theory duty excludes desire. Kant says (but very rarely), that it is a 
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duty to achieve the sovereign good, but in these cases he has in mind 
only one part of it, viz.: virtue, not the other part, viz.: happiness. 
He says, very frequently, that it is one's duty to be worthy of happi- 
ness through virtue. The possibility of virtue is deducible from the 
obligation to virtue — but happiness does not necessarily follow upon 
worthiness. Hence Kant postulates a God, who, being the author 
of nature, can and will reward virtue. But this postulate is an arbi- 
trary hypothesis. It does not follow immediately from the obligation 
to virtue. When Kant, therefore, makes it a duty to realize the sov- 
ereign good, he requires one to render himself worthy of that for 
which he cannot hope, for which, indeed, he is forbidden to hope, 
because all desire is excluded from morality. Accordingly, to seek a 
good, one component of which is happiness, is to go against the 
fundamental principles of the ethical theory. 

The next question concerns the freedom of the will. The question 
is thus divided : ist. Whether the existence of noumenal freedom, if 
admitted, would justify Kant's inference to human liberty? 2d. 
Whether he has strictly proved the necessity of postulating noumenal 
freedom ? 

As to the first question, it is indeed true that any being capable of 
morality is endowed with freedom. But, according to Kant, man pre- 
sents the twofold aspect of a being at once phenomenal and noumenal ; 
— in his noumenal aspect he is indeed free, but in his phenomenal as- 
pect determined. The consciousness of moral obligation, however, is 
a fact in the experience of man as a creature existing in time — homo- 
phenomenon. Duties, in the form of acts to be done or avoided, are a 
feature of our phenomenal existence. The homo-noumenon imposes 
obligation upon the homo -phenomenon. The subject of duty is always 
the latter, never the former. But the source of duty is in the former, 
the consciousness of it in the latter. But if it is only as phenomenal 
beings that we have the consciousness of moral obligation, how shall 
this fact of experience be reconciled with the circumstance that as 
phenomenal every event which takes place within us is subject to the 
universal law of natural necessity ? The sense of duty becomes an 
illusion. Does it relieve the difficulty to say that man in his noumenal 
aspect is free ? No, because in that part of his being he is not the 
subject of duty — he has no consciousness of moral obligation. The 
supposition of noumenal freedom is not adjusted to the existing moral 
conditions. As to the second question, the necessity of postulating 
noumenal freedom, there are here involved two propositions, ist. 
That duty is a universally acknowledged fact. But this assumption is 
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not confirmed by evidence. Mankind do not universally recognize 
moral obligations. Moreover, Kant's only way of establishing this 
assertion is by another assertion without proof : viz, that the theoretical 
and the practical reason are one and the same ; the universality of the 
former being predicable of the latter. 2d. That the feeling of moral 
obligation requires the assumption of noumenal freedom, without the 
comprehension of it. But, as already urged, the conviction of duty 
belongs to man as phenomenal, and to man as phenomenal must free- 
dom also belong, if duty is to exist at all, but this is contradictory to 
the theory that man as phenomenal is determined, not free. More- 
over, the explanation of the belief in freedom as an effect in human 
consciousness of the noumenal element as a cause will not hold, because 
in the Kantian theory, the relation of causality, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, exists only between phenomena, and if employed as 
designating a relation between noumena and phenomena, Kant him- 
self says : " The relation of causality which exists between the intel- 
ligible and the sensible eludes comprehension. ' ' 

The next point in criticism is Kant's rejection of material morality. 
He has shown that all forms of moral theory are reducible to two, the 
material and the formal. A material theory may be either a science 
of happiness or a science of the good. Eudasmonism he proves un- 
tenable. But although the happiness theory fails, may not a theory 
which makes the good, or perfection, the end, be accepted? Cer- 
tainly a theory of action, in which the moral value of an action is 
held to be determined by its reference to an end suited to the nature 
of the agent, is preferable to one which makes a man subject to orders 
which he is to obey, like a soldier, without asking for reasons. If 
such a material theory is possible, it is true. Now, if there can be 
discovered the natural end of that primitive and essential tendency of 
man apart from which human sensibility is inexplicable, and the road 
be pointed out which one must take, if not to reach, yet to advance 
toward this end, which is his own, the foundation is laid for a true 
science of conduct, a science founded on knowledge of the nature and 
proper direction of the human will, a veritable science containing 
universal laws. Such a science must show that all activity tends to 
one sole end the same for all men. But it may be objected that all 
tendency tends to cancel itself, all endeavors have in view the ter- 
mination of endeavor, all activity the cessation of activity, desire is 
extinguished in fruition, we desire the extinction of desire. To this 
objection it may be replied : The end of will is its end in two senses, 
termination and accomplishment, the former because of the latter. 
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In a perfect being there can be no longer will. The presence of will 
is the sign of imperfection. Activity is the indication of incomplete- 
ness. All life is aspiration, but the end is to quench aspiration in 
completeness. To this end every imperfect being unconsciously tends 
by nature. The end is not peculiar to the individual, it is universal 
and essential. To become conscious of the end of one's nature, and 
to know the means of attaining it is to become free, for freedom con- 
sists in consciously willing the universal. By this principle moral 
judgment of action becomes possible, the nature of the good is deter- 
mined, and whatever Kant has said to the contrary, a material theory 
of morals is possible. 

In the remaining chapter of the book, M. Cresson institutes a com- 
parison of the Kantian theory, on the one hand, with the Stoic, and 
on the other, with the Christian, ethics. Had he taken the same 
pains to give a just and adequate view of the latter, as he has given of 
the former, the result of the comparison would have been essentially 
different. He finds, however, that although the Kantian theory shows 
outward resemblance to Stoic and to Christian morality, it is really a 
very distinct system from either. The Stoic doctrine grounds moral 
obligation in reason and the constitution of human nature, the Chris- 
tian, in the will of God, and solicits obedience by hope and fear. For 
the Kantian theory, duty is the last word, and must be obeyed purely 

for its own sake. 

H. A. P. Torrey. 

The Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct. By Alexander 
Sutherland, M.A. In two volumes. London and New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. — pp. xiii-f- 46 1 + 336. 
This book is a noteworthy contribution to the controversy regarding 
the relation between evolution and ethics. Its main thesis is that 
morality is based on sympathy, and that sympathy is evolved in the 
struggle for existence. Accordingly, in his preface Mr. Sutherland 
mentions Charles Darwin and Adam Smith as the writers to whom he 
is most deeply indebted. " Full half of the book is the detailed ex- 
pansion of the fourth and fifth chapters of the Descent of Man. ' ' 
This expansion, however, has involved a considerable amount of inde- 
pendent reflection and research, and the view of ethics developed in 
the second volume shows even more clearly the stamp of the author's 
own individuality. 

The first volume contains an explanation of the origin of sympathy, 
and an account of its growth from its first appearance in the form of 



